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THE  REPUBLICAN 

NOMINEE  IN  1860 

A  correspondent  of  an  eastern  pa- 
per who  visited  Lincoln  on  June   15, 
1861,  said  that  on  that  date  Lincoln 
was  giving  Hicks,  the  portrait  painter 
of  New  York. 
■err-. — ~— — ,^~°r""'"'.  '  ",i  a  final  sitting. 
The   reporter 
also    com- 
mented on  the 
zeal   of  hiog- 
raphers,  pho- 
tographers, 
land   artists, 
who  were  on 
|  the  grounds 
seeking    an 
audience  with 
the  presiden- 
tial nominee. 

It  is  very 
jlikely    that 

one  of  the 

_■■■  Sam     ,  , 

photograph- 

tiik  «*ani>ii>atk   i.i.NrttiA'  ers  to  whom 

r"mn  »  i4i»tn(ra|>li  miitr  liy  the  COTrCS- 
KltflncffrM.      Illinm*      in     Jut*.  Ponacnl    re" 

imi.    Mrwrvr.  n.i.  a*;.  f erred    was 

Hesler  of  Chi- 
cago. While  it  has  been  accepted  gen- 
erally that  the.  campaign  portraits  of 
Lincoln  which  Hesler  made  were  done 

ill  Juile,  this   tallies    inuittrvt   iefcieriCe 

might  place  the  sitting  during  the  week 
closing  on  June  16. 

Hesler,  four  years  previous  to  this 
engagement,  had  made  a  portrait  of 
Lincoln  in  his  Chicago  gallery  which 
has  been  designated  in  this  series  of 
studies,  "The  Awakened  Lincoln." 

The  Springfield  sitting  by  the  same 
artist  resulted  in  two  excellent  pho- 
tographs, one  of  which  is  herewith  pre- 
sented. This  one  is  without  doubt  the 
most  popular  portrait  of  Lincoln  as  the 
Republican  nominee  for  the  presidency 
and  became  known  as  "The  Candidate 
Lincoln." 

We  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hes- 
ler, the  photographer,  that  Lincoln 
said,  after  seeing  the  picture,  "Well, 
that  looks  better,  and  expresses  me 
letter  than  any  I  have  ever  seen;  if  it 
pleases  the  people  I  am  satisfied." 

Evidently  it  did  please  the  people  as 
it  appears  to  have  had  a  wider  circu- 


lation than  any  of  the  other  pictures 
that  Lincoln  had  taken  before  he  start- 
ed to  grow  a  beard. 

The  story  of  the  preservation  of  the 
two  Springfield  negatives  made  by 
Hesler  is  interesting  in  itself. 

In  1865  Hesler  disposed  of  his  Chi- 
cago gallery,  located  at  113  Lake 
Street  between  Clark  and  Dearborn 
Streets,  to  George  B.  Ayres. 

The  process  by  which  negatives  were 
made  at  that  time  was  known  as  the 
"Wet  Plate"  method.  The  glass  plates 
which  were  coated  with  a  collodion 
film  were  used  over  and  over  again  by 
removing  the  film,  and  applying  an- 
other solution  of  collodion  to  sensitize 
the  plate. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Ayres  was  go- 
ing through  the  stock  of  old  negatives 
for  the  purpose  of  culling  out  obsolete 
negatives  when  he  came  upon  the  two 
Springfield  negatives  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

The  popular  Lincoln  portraits  at  that 
time  showed  Lincoln  with  a  beard,  and 
Mr.  Ayres  attached  no  great  attention 
to  the  old  negatives  but  laid  them 
aside.  The  assassination  of  the  presi- 
dent, shortly  afterward,  however,  in- 
duced the  photographer  to  wrap  them 
up  and  place  them  with  his  own  per- 
sonal l>e!ongings. 

Two  years  later  Mr.  Ayres  sold  the 
-gallery  and  moved  to  Buffalo  and  later 
on  to  Philadelphia. 

It- has  been  the  opinion  of  most  Lin- 
coln students  that  the  earlier  Hesler 
negatives  of  Lincoln  were  destroyed  in 
the  great  Chicago  fire,  but  this  seems 
r.ot  to  be  the  case  as  Mr.  Ayres  claims 
that  the  old  Hesler  gallery  which  he 
sulci  in  1867  "but lit  out  MilitUi  a  year." 
The  great  Chicago  fire  did  not  occur 
until  1871. 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  the  two 
negatives  of  Lincoln,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Ayres,  were  moved  with  his  personal 
belongings  or  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  bring  them  from  hiding  at  the 
time  Nicolay  and  Hay  were  about  to 
cause  a  revival  of  Lincolniana  by  pub- 
lishing their  work  in  the  Century 
magazine  in  1886. 

The  interest  which  the  reprinting  of 
this  photograph  aroused,  encouraged 
Mr.  Ayres  to  arrange  for  its  general 
distribution  and  it,  with  the  companion 
portrait,  have  been  known  as  the 
Ayres"  prints. 

Mr.  Ayres  gathered  a  great  many 
testimonials  from  men  who  had  person- 
ally known  Lincoln,  who  gave  their  re- 
actions to  this  portrait.  Excerpts  from 
some  of  these  testimonials  follow: 

William  Herndon,  as  reported  by 
Jesse    Weik.    "There    is    the    peculiar 


curve  of  the  lower  lip,  the  lone  mole  on 
the  right  check,  and  a  pose  of  the  head 
so  essentially  Lincolnian;  no  other 
artist  has  ever  caught  it." 

Henry  C.  Whitney.  "The  negative 
gives  by  far  the  most  graphic,  striking, 
and  accurate  picture  of  him  now  ex- 
tant. It  shows  him  exactly  as  he  was 
when  he  was  nominated  for  President." 

Emily  Todd  Helm.  "It  is  the  truest 
I  have  ever  had  and  is  as  perfect  as  it 
could  be — as  I  remember  him  in  1K<'«0." 

John  M.  Palmer.  "I  know  of  no  bet- 
ter aute-pi  evidential  picture  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  than  this — and  indeed 
there  is  none  better." 

Lyman  Trumble.  "The  photograph 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  taken  before  he 
became  President,  brings  vividly  be- 
fore me  his  face  and  features  as  I 
knew  him." 

S.  M.  Cullom.  "I  regard  it  as  the 
very  best  picture  extant  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln as  he  was  before  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States." 

Noah  Brooks.  "It  appearsjto  me  as 
the  only  life-like  picture  of  'Lincoln 
before  the  War*  that  1  have  ever  seen." 

Truman  II.  Bartlctt.'  "To  me  it  is 
the  most  human  and  approachable  one 
I  know  of  ...  It  is  indeed  a  beautiful 
and  truthful  representation  of  the 
man — before  Lincoln  wore  a  beard/' 

James  W.  Somcrs,  "It  shows  htm  in 
his  best  mood,  with  a  gentle  smile 
lighting  up  his  noble  sympathetic  face; 
delineating  every  feature,  every  line 
of  his  countenance,  as  we  were  wont  to 
see  it  in  the  early  days  of  1850-1800." 

D.  W.  Voorhees:  "Your  picture  of 
him  is  the  very  best  ever  made,  nnd  in 
my  opinion  it  would  l>e  impossible  to 
improve  upon  it.  Mr.  Lincoln  wore  no 
beard  until  after  his  election  to  the 
Presidency,  and  I  always  thought  it 
detracted  from  the'  greatness  of  his 
wonderful  face." 

While  Lincoln  may  have  been  best 
known  to  the  East  by  means  of  the 
portrait  taken  in  New  York  at  the  time 
of  the  Cooper  Institute  portrait,  the 
Hesler  negative  which  we  have  chosen 
to  call  "The  Candidate  Lincoln"  is  the 
one  which  was  more  widely  circulated 
in  the  west. 

y.n'o:  Tha  fir«t  IntUltim-DI  of  »l\  |H>rtmlU. 
j'rtilftiiiK  Op  "In-unlit  •»"  l.inruln.  1»  conclude! 
with  thin  |>reMtitntk>n<  It  will  h<>  followed  by 
►  it  "brai-iiKl"  Lincoln*,  bringing  the  n<-ric» 
"A   l>oicn    Lincoln   Photograph*"   |o  a  cUhx-. 
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THE  LINCOLN  WHO  SPOKE 
AT  GETTYSBURG 

On  Thursday,  November  19,  1863, 
Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  his  famous 
address  at  Gettysburg.  Lincoln  was 
looking  forward  with  interest  to  the 
dedication  of  the  cemetery  several 
days  in  advance  as  indicated  in  a  let- 
ter addressed 
to  Judge  Lo- 
gan on  No- 
vember 9th. 

An  excerpt 
from  the  let- 
ter now  in 
possession  of 
H  onor  able 
Logan  Hay 
>f  Spring- 
field, Illinois, 
serves  as  a 
proper  intro- 
luction  to 
this  event 
which  is  so 
]  .-losely  asso- 
ciated with 
the  portrait 
which  is  fea- 
tured in  this 
issue  of  Lin- 
coln Lore. 
"Executive  Mansion, 
"Washington,  Nov.  9,  1863. 

"Dear  Judge: 

"Col.  Lamon  had  made  his  calcula- 
tion, as  he  tells  me,  to  go  to  Illinois 
and  bring  Mrs.  L.  home  this  month, 
when  he  was  called  on  to  act  as  Mar- 
shal on  the  occasion  of  dedicating  the 
cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  19th.  He  came  to  me,  and  I  told 
him  that  I  thought  that  in  view  of  his 
relation  to  the  government  and  to  me, 
he  could  not  well  decline.  Now,  why 
would  it  not  be  pleasant  for  you  to 
come  on  with  Mrs.  L.  at  that  time  ?  It 
will  be  an  interesting  ceremony,  and  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you.  ..." 

According  to  Noah  Brooks  the  por- 
trait of  Lincoln  which  appears  in  this 
bulletin  was  taken  on  the  Sunday  be- 
fore the  delivery  of  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress. Although  there  are  several 
other  dates  suggested  which  would  set 
the  taking  of  the  photograph  at  other 
times,  Sunday,  November  15,  is  given 
the  preference. 

The  story  as  related  by  Brooks  in 
his   book   "Washington    in    Lincoln's 


THE  OETTIHIUHO  LINCOLN 

Prom  a  phnt»grai>h  nn<lr  by 
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Time,"  seems  to  have  some  internal 
evidence  that  cannot  be  ignored.  It 
follows: 

"One  November  day — it  chanced  to 
be  the  Sunday  before  the  dedication  of 
the  national  cemetery  at  Gettysb"rg — 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  go  with  the 
President  to  Gardner,  the  photograph- 
er, on  Seventh  Street  to  fulfill  a  long 
standing  engagement.  Mr.  Lincoln  ex- 
plained that  he  could  not  go  on  any 
other  day  without  interfering  with  the 
public  business  and  the  photographer's 
business,  to  say  nothing  of  his  liability 
to  be  hindered  by  curiosity-seekers, 
'and  other  seekers'  on  the  way  thither. 
Jiist  as  we  were  going  down  the  stairs 
of  the  White  House,  the  President  sud- 
denly remembered  that  he  needed  a 
paper,  and,  after  hurrying  back  to  his 
office,  soon  rejoined  me  with  a  long  en- 
velope in  his  hand.  When  we  were 
fairly  started,  he  said  that  in  the  en- 
velope was  an  advance  copy  of  Edward 
Everett's  address  to  be  delivered  at  the 
Gettysburg  dedication  on  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday  (Thursday).  Drawing  it 
out,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  one  page  sup- 
plement to  a  Boston  paper,  and  that 
Mr.  Everett's  address  covered  nearly 
both  sides  of  the  sheet.  The  president 
expressed  his  admiration  for  the 
thoughtfulness  of  the  Boston  orator, 
who  had  sent  this  copy  of  his  address 
in  order  that  Mr.  Lincoln  might  not 
traverse  the  same  lines  that  the 
chosen  speaker  of  the  great  occasion 
might  have  laid  out  before  him.  When 
I  exclaimed  at  its  length,  the  President 
laughed  and  quoted  the  line, 

"  'Solid  men  of  Boston,  make  no  long 
orations,'  which  he  said  he  met  some- 
where in  an  address  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster. He  said  that  there  was  no  danger 
that  he  would  get  on  the  lines  of  Mr. 
Everett's  oration  for  what  he  had 
ready  to  say  was  very  short  or  as  he 
emphatically  evpressed  it,  'short, 
short,  short.'  In  reply  to  a  question 
as  to  the  speech  having  already  been 
written  he  said  that  it  was  written,  'but 
not  finished.'  He  had  brought  the  paper 
with  him,  he  explained,  hoping  that  a 
few  minutes  of  leisure  while  waiting 
for  the  movements  of  the  photographer 
and  his  processes  would  give  him  a 
chance  to  look  over  the  speech." 

Brooks  goes  on  further  to  say  that 
the  President  did  not  have  long  to  wait 
for  the  photographer  and  laid  the  en- 
velope on  a  small  table  at  his  side.  The 
envelope  is  clearly  visible  in  one  of  the 
other  sittings  made  by  the  photog- 
rapher at  this  time. 

The  Lincoln  Historical  Research 
Foundation  is  in  possession  of  one  of 
the  prints  made  from  the  original  neg- 
ative copyrighted  by  M.  P.  Rice,  the 
owner  of  the  negative.  Printed  on  the 
border  of  this  photograph  is  the  state 
ment  that  the  negative  was  made  in 
1864  in  commemoration  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Grant  as  Lieut.  General  of  the 


ArmiefW  Republic.  It  appears 
that  Rice  must  have  been  misinformed 
about  the  origin  of  the  picture. 

Plans  for  the  trip  to  Gettysburg  and 
return  were  submitted  to  the  President 
by  Secretary'  Stanton  on  November  17, 
which  proposed  that  they  leave  Wash- 
ington on  the  morning  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  arrive  in  Gettysburg  at 
noon  just  two  hours  before  the  exer- 
cises. The  following  endorsement  by 
the  President  appears  on  this  memo- 
randum: 

"I  do  not  like  this  arrangement.  I 
do  not  wish  to  go  so  that  by  the  slight- 
est accident  we  fail  entirely,  and,  at 
the  best,  the  whole  to  be  a  mere  breath- 
less running  of  the  gauntlet.  Buti  any 
way." 

The  plans  were  so  revised  that  the 
presidential  party  reached  Gettysburg 
the  day  before  the  celebration  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  became  the  guest  of  Mr.  Wills 
for  the  evening. 

While  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  bul- 
letin to  feature  the  Gettysburg  Picture 
instead  of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  it 
does  seem  appropriate  to  present  what 
is  probably  the  first  version  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address  to  be  incorpo- 
rated in  a  publication  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

"President  Lincoln's  Speech 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  conti- 
nent a  new  nation,  conceived  in  Liber- 
ty, and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.  (Ap- 
plause.) Now  we  are  engaged  in  a 
great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that 
nation  or  any  nation  so  conceived  or  so 
dedicated  can  long  endure.  We  are  met 
on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We 
arc  met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as 
the  final  resting-place  of  those  who 
here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this.  Cut  in 
a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we 
cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow 
this  ground.  The  brave  men  living  and 
dead  who  struggled  here  have  conse- 
crated it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or 
detract.  (Applause.)  The  world  will 
little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we 
say  here,  hut  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  (Applause.)  It  is  for  us, 
the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here 
to  the  unfinished  work  that  they  have 
thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  (Ap- 
plause.) It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining 
before  us,  that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion:  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  the  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain,  (applause)  that  the 
nation  shall,  under  (iod.  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom;  and  that  govern 
ments  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth.   (Long  continued  applause.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  LINCOLN 
A3  PRESIDENT 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  called  a 
much  photographed  man,  and,  when 
one  views  a  rather  complete  collection 
of  original  Lincoln  portraits,  it  ap- 
pears as  if  this  conclusion  must  be 
true. 

When  one  approaches  a  study  of  the 
presidential  years  he  will  observe  that 
there  was  usually  some  occasion  of 
current  interest  which  caused  Lincoln 
to  have  additional  pictures  made.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  group  the  differ- 
ent sittings  which  were  arranged  for 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  successive  years  of 
his  administrations  as  president. 

While  there  is  much  dilference  of 
opinion  as  to  when  some  of  the  pic- 
lures  were  taken  and  who  actually 
took  the  pictures  the  following  sum- 
mary will  at  least  give  a  working  basis 
for  studying  the  most  important  sit- 
tings arranged  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  Pic- 
tures taken  on  the  battlefield,  at  public 
gatherings,  and  by  itinerant  photog- 
raphers who  visited  the  White  House 
for  the  purpose  of  photographing  the 
president  are  not  included  in  this  plan. 

First  Inaugural  Sitting — Brady 
1861 

In  Harper's  Weekly  for  April  27, 
1801,-  there  appears  a  photograph  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  by  Brady  (Mescrve 
69)  with  the  accompanying  inscrip- 
tion: "We  publish  herewith,  from  a 
photograph  just  taken  expressly  for 
this  paper,  a  portrait  of  the  President. 
It  is  the  first  accurate  portrait  that 
has  been  published  of  him  since  he  be- 
gan to  grow  a  beard." 

While  some  very  good  photographs 
were  available  at  this  time  showing 
Lincoln  with  a  beard,  this  portrait  by 
Brady  may  have  been  the  first  one 
taken  after  Lincoln's  inauguration.  It 
is  very  natural  that  after  his  installa- 
tion he  would  be  urged  to  have  a 
photograph  taken,  and  he  visited 
Brady's  photograph  gallery  to  satisfy 
the  demand. 

At  least  four  other  views  also  (Me- 
scrve 68,  70,  71,  72)  were  taken  at  this 
sitting  and  all  of  them  show  Lincoln 
seated  in  a  chair  with  his  position 
changed  but  slightly.  His  tall  hat  is 
on  the  table  beside  him. 


War  President  Sit  tin  g- 
isr,i 


-Brady 


Lincoln  seated  (Mescrve  03,  G4,  65). 
The  same  table  is  used  and  Lincoln's 
hat  is  vi.-ible  upon  it  but  he?  is  facing 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Three  close- 
up  pictures  of  the  President  were  also 
taken  on  this  visit  to  the  photographer 
(Meserve  02,  6G,  G7). 

During  Lincoln's  first  visit  to  Brady 
shortly  after  his  inauguration  the 
photographer  changed  his  distin- 
guished guest's  position  but  little  in 
the  five  views  which  he  took,  but  on 
this  second  engagement  he  took  much 
more  liberty  with  the  President  and 
moved  him  about  in  several  different 
positions  and  in  one  instance  attempt- 
ed to  place  Lincoln  in  a  unique  dram- 
atic pose  (Meserve  64). 


The  fact  that  no  good  portrait  of 
President  Lincoln  standing  was  avail- 
able may  have  been  responsible  for 
another  visit  to  Brady's  Studio  pos- 
siblv  about  the  time  martial  law  was 
declared  on  May  10,  1861,  when  a  full- 
length  portrait  was  taken  (Meserve 
"$).  The  atmosphere  of  the  former 
Lincoln  photographs  by  Brady  is  evi- 
dent in  the  other  views  taken  at  this 
time,  especially  in  the  three  views  of 


First  Emancipation  Sitting- 
1862 


-Brady 


A  series  of  photographs  which  seem 
to  have  been  taken  late  in  18G2,  prob- 
ably suggested  by  the  issuing  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  were  evidently  made  in  the 
Brady  gallery.  There  are  three  views 
of  Lincoln  seated  (Meserve  73,  74,  75), 
one  three-quarter  length  (Meserve 
7G),  and  two  bust  in  profiles  (Meserve 
77,  107). 

Second  Emancipation  Sitting — 

Gardner 

IS  63 

While  Brady  was  away  at  the  front, 
Gardner,  who  was  his  associate,  be- 
came Lincoln's  photographer  in  Wash- 
ington. The  signing  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  caused  another  ur- 
gent appeal  for  photographs  of  the 
President.  January  24,  1863,  has  been 
named  as  the  date  on  which  this 
"Emancipation"  series  appointment 
was  made. 

It  appears  as  if  seven  views  of  Lin- 
coln, all  seated,  were  taken  at  this 
time:  two  with  his  hands  folded  and 
a  closed  book  on  the  table  beside  him 
(Meserve  49,  50);  four  with  Lincoln 
holding  a  manuscript  in  one  hand  and 
one  arm  resting  on  a  book  on  the  table 
(Meserve  51,  52,  53,  54);  and  one  in 
which  Lincoln  is  leaning  against  the 
table  with  his  right  elbow  resting  on 
a  closed  book  (Meserve  55). 

S(  cretaries  Sitting — Gardner 
1S63 

On  November  8,  1S63,  Lincoln  was 
accompanied  to  Brady's  gallery  by  his 
two  secretaries,  Nicolay  and  Hay,  and 
they  appear  with  him  in  a  group  pic- 
ture (Meserve  56).  There  was  one 
other  view,  a  profile  facing  left,  taken 
of  Lincoln  at  this  time  (Meserve  Gl). 

Gc  ttynh  urg  Sit  t  in  a — Gardner 
I860 

Nor.h  Brooks  claims  that  ho  accom- 
panied Lincoln  to  Gardner's  Gallery 
on  November  15,  1868,  just  four  days 
before  the  Gettysburg  Address  was  de- 


livered and  that  Lincoln  had  Everett's 
speech  with  him  at  the  time.  Brooks 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
manuscript  can  be  observed  iying  on 
the  tabjc  by  Lincoln's  side  in  the  two 
photographs  showing  Lincoln  seated 
by  a  table  (Mescrve  57,  58).  One  close 
up  portrait,  front  view,  (Meserve  59), 
(later  copyrighted  by  Bice)  and  one 
with  his  head  slightly  turned  (Me- 
serve Go)  were  also  taken. 

Profile  Sitting — Brady 
1864 

The  four  photographs  taken  of  Lin- 
coln in  profile  by  Brady  reveal  a  de- 
parture from  Lincoln's  usual  custom 
of  parting  his  hair  on  the  left  side  of 
his  head.  The  first  pictures  of  him  with 
his  hair  parted  on  the  right  side  give 
evidence  that  his  hair  had  been  damp- 
ened to  make  it  lie  down.  The  first 
portraits  recording  this  change  are  the 
four  famous  bust  profiles  of  Lincoln 
by  Brady  (Meserve  81,  82,  83,  84). 

Father  and  So>i  Sitting — Brady 
lSOIt 

According  to  Robert  Lincoln  on  one 
occasion  Thomas  or  "Tad,"  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's youngest  son,  accompanied  his 
father  to  the  photograph  gallery,  and 
while  Mr.  Lincoln  was  showing  "Tad" 
some  of  the  pictures  of  noted  people 
in  the  Brady  album,  they  were  asked, 
to  hold  their  positions  until  a  photo- 
graph was  made  (Meserve  39,  40,  41). 

At  this  sitting  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  taken  which  has  become  the 
most  famous  of  all  the  Lincoln  pic- 
tures (Meserve  85)  and  is  known  as 
"The  Brady  Lincoln." 

Carpcn  tcr  Sit  t  ing — Brady 
1864 
When  Carpenter  was  beginning  his 
study  for  his  famous  painting  of  the 
signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclam- 
ation he  says  that  he  accompanied  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  Brady's  gallery  on  Febru- 
ary 9,  1864,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
a  sitting  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  assist  him 
in  his  work  on  the  painting.  Three 
views  of  Lincoln  seated  were  taken 
(Meserve  86,  87,  108).  There  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  this  visit  may  have  been 
at  the  same  time  as  the  occasion  when 
the  portrait  of  the  father  and  son  were 
taken. 

\'ictory  Sitting — Brady 
IS  6  5 
The  end  of  the  war  brought  about 
b-  the  victory  of  the  Union  troops  was 
the  incentive  that  caused  the  last 
series  of  pictures  to  be  taken  of  Abra- 
1  am  Lincoln.  At  this  time  also  Mr. 
Lincoln's  youngest  son  "Tad"  was 
with  his  father  and  two  of  the  prints 
were  taken  with  "Tad"  (Mescrve  95, 
96).  Three  others  show  Lincoln  seated 
(Mescrve  97,  98,  99).  There  is  also  a 
bust  (Meserve  94),  but  the  tx-st  loved 
photograph  of  the  group  is  the  bust 
taken  clo^e  up  (Meserve  100). 
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PRELIMINARIES  TO  THE  GOOD  FRIDAY  TRAGEDY 


The  fact  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  attending  a  theater 
performance  on  the  evening  of  Good  Friday,  1865,  at 
which  time  he  was  assassinated,  has  had  a  tendency  to 
cause  many  people  to  draw  a  wrong  conclusion  as  to 
Lincoln's  attitude  towards  church  observances  and  to  ques- 
tion his  respect  for  organized  religion.  Many  pious  peo- 
ple have  felt  that  he  should  not  have  been  in  a  playhouse 
on  a  Good  Friday. 

■  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  assassination  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  occurred  seventy-five  years  ago  and  during 
the  intervening  period  a  remarkable  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  practices  of  many  Protestant  church  bodies 
with  respect  to  their  attitude  towards  certain  church 
festivals.  There  was  a  tendency  long  ago  among  the 
evangelical  church  groups,  especially  those  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  American  civilization,  to  break  away  from  all 
formalities  in  worship,  eVen  to  the  negligence  of  the  ob- 
servance of  holy  days,  ijhis  was  particularly  true  of  the 
Baptists,  Disciples,  Cotygregationalists,  Presbyterians, 
and  others  whose  early  log  cabin  structures  and  simple 
frame  buildings  discouraged  ritualistic  services. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  youth  ever 
saw  Good  Friday  being  celebrated  in  the  churches  with 
which  he  was  familiar,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  Lent 
was  never  observed  by  his  parents.  It  is  only  in  the  last 
few  years  that  the  evangelical  churches  have  featured 
pre-Easter  services  in  their  church  programs,  and  in  1865 
there  was  very  little  emphasis  placed  on  Good  Friday 
by  those  religious  bodies  in  the  Indiana  and  Illinois 
country  where  Lincoln  gocew  up. 

One  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  deeply  religious 
nature  of  Abraham  Lincoln  would  conclude  that  it  was 
farthest  from  Lincoln's  thoughts  that  he  would  offend 
anyone  by  attending  the  theater  on  Friday,  April  14, 
1865.  The  atmosphere  of  "Happy  Easter"  clearly  over- 
shadowed any  emphasis  which  might  have  been  placed 
on  the  memory  of  the  death  of  Christ,  This  was  espe- 
cially true  in  the  light  of  recurrent  events  in  which  victory 
and  peace  had  come  to  the  North  after  four  long  years 
of  war.  A  festival  of  rejoicing  was  in  order  which  would 
apparently  disperse  even  the  gloom  of  the  sad  religious 
rites  of  Friday  observed  by  a  few  religious  bodies. 

One  may  search  in  vain  through  the  reminiscences  of 
those  who  recall  any  conversation  about  the  theater  party 
arrangements,  for  the  slightest  mention  of  Good  Friday 
or  the  least  inkling  of  a  feeling  that  it  would  be  improper 
to  attend  the  theater  on  the  evening  of  Good  Friday. 
There  was  at  that  time  far  more  feeling  against  theater 
attendance  in  general  than  in  participating  in  any  kind 
of  festivities  on  Good  Friday. 

James  R.  Ford,  business  manager  of  Ford's  Theatre, 
testified  that  on  the  morning  on  Friday,  April  14,  at  half- 
past  ten  o'clock  "A  young  man,  a  messenger  from  the 
White  House,  came  and  engaged  the  box."  Mr.  Ford 
said  the  President  had  previously  been  invited  to  attend 
the  theater  that  night  but  no  reply  was  received  until 
Friday  morning. 


The  manager  of  Glover's  Theatre  had  also  extended 
the  President  an  invitation  to  attend  the  performance  at 
his  playhouse,  but  the  fact  that  the  comedy  at  Ford's 
was  a  benefit  production  and  the  title  "Our  American 
Cousin"  had  a  patriotic  atmosphere  probably  caused  the 
Lincolns  to  select  Ford's. 

In  the  National  Republican  for  April  14  the  following 
announcement  appeared  in  an  issue  Friday  afternoon: 
"Lieutenant  General  Grant,  President  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  ladies  will  occupy  the  state  box  at 
Ford's  Theatre  tonight  to  witness  Miss  Laura 
Keene's  Company  in  Tom  Taylor's  American 
Cousin." 

The  advertisement  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
for  April  14  read: 

"Lieut.  Gen'l  Grant,  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
have  secured  the  state  box  at  Ford's  theatre  tonight 
to  witness  Miss  Laura  Keene's  American  Cousin." 
Very  early  Friday  morning,  April  14,  Mr.  Lincoln  sent 
the  following  note  to  General  Grant: 

"Please  call  at  11  A.  M.  to-day  instead  of  9  as 
agreed  last  evening." 

If  the  time  of  Grant's  appointment  had  not  be(sn 
changed  and  he  had  arrived  at  the  White  House  before 
the  Ford's  Theatre  reservation  was  made  at  10:30,  itf  Is 
very  likely  no  theater!  party  would  have  been  planned. 
The  Lincoln's  would  hfve  been  advised  that  the  Grafts 
would  not  be  able  to  attend  as  both  were  to  be  out  of  ftie 
city  by  evening. 

Lincoln  is  said  to  have  told  William  Crook,  a  guard, 
with  reference  to  going  to  the  theater,  "It  has  been  ad- 
vertised that  we  will  be  there,  and  I  cannot  disappoint 
the  people.  Otherwise  I  would  not  go.  I  do  not  want  to 
go."  Noah  Brooks,  who  talked  with  the  President  just 
before  his  departure  for  the  theater,  also  stated  that 
Lincoln  was  "inclined  to  give  up  the  whole  thing"  and 
then  commented  that,  inasmuch  as  the  theater  party  had 
been  advertised,  he  consented  to  go  "rather  than  that 
people  should  be  disappointed."  It  was  also  noted  in  one 
of  the  papers  that  a  special  song  in  honor  of  the  soldiers 
would  be  presented. 

One  is  reminded  of  a  statement  made  by  an  early 
biographer  about  Lincoln  having  read  a  certain  book 
which  he  had  not  read,  but  which  he  immediately  secured 
and  read  that  the  statement  might  be  correct.  It  seems 
quite  clear  indeed  that  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at 
Ford's  Theatre  on  the  evening  of  April  14  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  papers  said  he  would  be  there. 

The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion occurs  this  year,  and  it  has  seemed  timely  on  the 
approach  of  Good  Friday,  the  day  on  which  Lincoln  was 
assassinated,  to  write  some  few  words  in  defense  of 
Lincoln's  apparent  disrespect  for  the  day.  One  may  be 
assured  that,  if  custom  in  1865  had  placed  so  much  em- 
phasis on  the  observance  of  the  day  as  is  placed  on  the 
Lenten  season  and  its  holy  days  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1940,  there  would  have  been  no  theater  party  arranged 
by  the  Lincoln  family  on  Good  Friday. 
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THE  HAMLIN  vs.  JOHNSON  CONTEST 


The  atmosphere  of  political  primaries  recalls  one  of 
the  most  interesting  convention  contests  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  which  has  been  waged 
during  the  history  of  American  politics.  The  partthat 
Mr.  Lincoln  played,  if  any,  in  selecting  the  Vice-Presiden- 
tial nominee  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  of  the  Union 
Party  in  1864,  has  always  been  the  chief  point  of  discus- 
sion. 

Several  political  leaders  claim  to  have  had  conferences 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  about  the  Vice-Presidential  nomination 
and  their  conclusions  are  summarized  in  the  following 
testimonies. 

The  Field 

William  M.  Stone  alleged  he  had  an  interview  about 
the  Vice-President  with  Lincoln  who  acknowledged  that 
the  unselfish  devotion  to  the  Union  by  loyal  Democrats 
"should  be  recognized."  Stone  said,  "He  then  in  about 
the  following  order  proceeded  to  name  General  B.  F.  But- 
ler of  Massachusetts,  Joseph  Holt  of  Kentucky,  Generals 
John  A.  Dix,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  and  Lyman  Tremaine 
of  New  York,  and  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee  and 
some  others  of  less  note.  ...  He  shrewdly  avoided  express- 
ing any  preference  among  the  number  that  was  named 
over."  It  will  be  observed  that  the  field  remembered  by 
Stone  does  not  contain  the  name  of  the  supposed  favorite, 
Hamlin. 

Hannibal  Hamlin 

A.  J.  Water-man  recalled  that  on  the  night  before  the 
convention  Henry  Wilson  came  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  Massachusetts  delegation  and  stated  that  he  had  "full 
authority  to  represent  the  views  of  President  Lincoln  pri- 
vately, and  that  it  was  the  earnest  desire  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
that  Hamlin  should  be  nominated."  Noah  Brooks,  a 
Hamlin  supporter,  said  he  had  "anxiously  given  Mr.  Lin- 
coln many  opportunities  to  say  whether  he  preferred  the 
renomination  of  the  Vice-President;  but  he  was  craftily 
and  rigidly  non-committal,  knowing  as  he  did  what  was 
in  my  mind  concerning  Mr.  Hamlin."  John  G.  Nicolay 
claimed  that  Lincoln's  "personal  feelings  were  for  Ham- 
lin's renomination." 

Judge  Holt 
John  Hay  gave  this  version  in  the  Nicolay  and  Hay 
biography,  "For  several  days  before  the  convention  the 
President  had  been  beseiged  by  inquiries  as  to  his  personal 
wishes  in  regard  to  his  associate  on  the  ticket.  He  had 
persistently  refused  to  give  the  slightest  intimation  of 
such  wish.  .  .  ."  Hay  also  mentions  that  Leonard  Swett, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Lincoln's,  was  at  the  convention 
urging  Joseph  Holt  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  Although 
Lincoln's  secretary,  Nicolay,  who  was  at  Baltimore,  was 
acquainted  with  the  non-commital  attitude  of  Lincoln,  he 
was  persuaded  by  delegates  to  get  a  written  comment  on 
Swett's  loyalty  and  Holt's  candidacy.  This  was  the  en- 
dorsement on  the  back  of  Nicolay's  note  of  inquiry,  "Swett 
is  unquestionably  all  right.  -Mr.  Holt  is  a  good  man,  but 
I  had  not  heard  or  thought  of  him  for  the  V.  P.  wish  not  to 
interfere  about  V.  P.  cannot  interfere  about  platform. 
Convention  must  judge  for  itself." 

Daniel  S.  Dicldnson 
Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  claimed  that  "Daniel  S.  Dickinson 
was  the  choice  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  that  he  would  have  been 
nominated  had  not  Mr.  Curtis  in  presenting  him  to  the 
New  York  delegation  avowed  that  the  object  of  the  nom- 
ination was  hostility  to  Mr.  Seward."  Mr.  Curtis,  how- 
ever, made  it  plain  later  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to 
injure  Dickinson's  prospects. 

Benjamin.  F.  Butler 
It  was  noised  about  that  Hamlin  would  not  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  in  1S64.     Upon  the  strength  of  this 


supposition  Simon  Cameron  had  an  interview  with  Gen. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  who  reporter  Cameron's  conversa- 
tion as  follows: 

"The  President,  as  you  know,  intends  to  be  a  candidate 
for  re-election,  and  as  his"  friends  indicated  that  Mr. 
Hamlin  is  no  longer  to  be  a  candidate  for  Vice-President 
and  as  he  is  from  New  England,  the  President  thinks  that 
this  place  should  be  filled  by  some  one  from  that  sec- 
tion ...  he  hopes  that  you  will  allow  your  friends  to 
cooperate  with  him  to  place  you  in  that  position." 
Andrew  JoJinson 
When  Cameron's  initiative  in  the  Butler  interview  was 
smothered  by  Butler's  refusal  to  accept  the  suggestion, 
Seward  and  his  political  adviser,  Thurlow  Weed,  came 
to  the  front  with  the  Andrew  Johnson  proposal.  To  con- 
tact Johnson  they  used  John  W.  Forney  as  the  keyman 
who  stated  that  "Lincoln,  on  the  whole,  prcfexTed  John- 
son first  and  Holt  next." 

S.  Newton  Pettis  gave  the  most  interesting  version,  he 
said:  "Immediately  before  leaving  for  Baltimore  I  called 
upon  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  study  and  stated  that  I  called 
especially  to  ask  him  whom  he  desired  put  on  the  ticket 
with  him  as  Vice-President.  He  leaned  forward,  and  in 
a  low  but  distinct  tone  of  voice  said,  'Governor  Johnson 
of  Tennessee.'  " 

Gideon  Welles  in  commenting  on  the  preliminaries  in 
the  Vice-President  contest  stated  that  there  seemed  to  be 
no  leading  candidate  up  to  the  time  of  the  convention 
and  suggested,  "Mr.  Lincoln  felt  the  delicacy  of  his  posi- 
tion and  was,  therefore,  careful  to  avoid  the  expression 
of  any  opinion,  but  it  was  known  to  those  who  enjoyed 
his  confidence  that  he  appreciated  the  honesty,  integrity, 
and  self-sacrificing  patriotism  of  Andrew  Johnson  of 
Tennessee." 

Charles  A.  Tinker,  a  telegraph  operator  in  Washington 
at  the  time  of  the  convention  of  New  York,  claimed  that 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  in  the  War  Department  tele- 
graph office  when  he  received  the  message  announcing 
Johnson  had  been  nominated  for  Vice-President,  and  that 
he  soliloquized  aloud,  "Well,  I  thought  possibly  he  might 
be  the  man.  Perhaps  he  is  the  best  man,  but — ."  To 
Tinker,  at  least,  it  seemed,  inasmuch  as  Lincoln  opened 
his  important  reaction  to  Johnson's  nomination  with  "per- 
haps" and  closed  it  with  "but"  that  he  was  not  the  author 
and  promoter  of  Johnson's  candidacy. 

Aside  from  Lincoln's  own  endorsement  on  the  Nicolay 
note  he  clearly  stated  he  did  not  wish  to  interfere 
with  the  nomination.  There  is  one  further  testimony 
which  should  at  least  establish  Lincoln's  attitude  toward 
the  prospective  nominees.  Less  than  one  month  after 
the  Baltimore  Convention  Lincoln  had  occasion  to  rebuke 
John  L.  Scripps  for  using  his  official  power  to  try  and 
defeat  Mr.  Arnold's  nomination  to  Congress.  Lincoln 
wrote  to  Scripps,  "The  correct  principle,  I  think,  is  that 
all  our  friends  should  have  absolute  freedom  of  choice 
among  our  friends.  My  wish,  thei'efore,  is  that  you  will 
do  just  as  you  think  fit  with  your  own  suffrage  in  the 
case,  and  not  constrain  any  of  your  subordinates  to  (do) 
other  than  (as)  he  thinks  fit  with  his.  This  is  precisely 
the  rule  I  inculcated  and  adhered  to  on  my  part,  when 
a  certain  other  nomination,  now  recently  made,  was  being 
canvassed  for." 

In  writing  this  letter  to  Scripps  it  seems  most  likely 
that  the  nominations  before  the  convention  at  Baltimore 
and  his  own  attitude  toward  the  many  candidates  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  were  still  fresh  in  his  mind.  It  is  almost 
unthinkable  that  Abraham  Lincoln  would  secretly  advo- 
cate the  selection  of  any  one  of  the  several  candidates 
who  claimed  through  their  friends  to  have  the  sanction 
of  the  President. 
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LINCOLN   RECOGNITION    ROSTER 


The  Lincoln  Foundation  Advisory  Group  has  submit- 
ted its  selections  of  names  to  be  inscribed  on  the  Lincoln 
Recognition  Roster.  Eighteen  of  the  twenty  members  of 
the  group  participated  in  the  voting  with  the  result  that 
the  following  persons  received  votes  from  three-fifths 
of  the  electorate:  Matthew  B.  Brady,  Frances  Bucknell 
Carpenter,  John  Hay,  William 
Henry  Herndon,  William  Harri- 
son Lambert,  John  George  Nico- 
lay,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  John 
Locke  Scripps,  Leonard  Wells 
Volk  and  Henry  Clay  Whitney. 

This  group  includes:  five  au- 
thors, Hay,  Herndon,  Nicolay, 
Scripps,  Whitney;  one  collector, 
Lambert;  two  portrait  artists, 
Brady,  Carpenter;  and  two  sculp- 
tors, St.  Gaudens,  Volk.  John 
Nicolay  was  the  only  one  to  re- 
ceive a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
electorate. 


torn  of  exhibiting  pictures  of  leading  authors,  now  dead, 
in  the  bookcases  where  their  printed  works  are  on  display. 

Following  the  Hall  of  Fame  plan  those  eligible  for 
nomination  must  have  been  dead  twenty-five  years  and 
receive  votes  from  three-fifths  of  the  electorate,  or  in 
the  Foundation  ruling,  three-fifths  of  those  casting  votes. 


The  suggestion  for  creating 
such  a  list,  patterned  after  the 
Hall  of  Fame  idea,  came  from  the 
reactions  of  many  students  who 
have  visited  the  Foundation  Li- 
brary at  Fort  Wayne  and  com- 
mented favorably  upon  the  cus- 


MATTHEW  B.  BRADY 

FRANCIS  BUCKNELL  CARPENTER 

JOHN  HAY 

WILLIAM  HENRY  HERNDON 

WILLIAM  HARRISON  LAMBERT 

JOHN  GEORGE  NICOLAY 

AUGUSTUS  ST.  GAUDENS 

JOHN  LOCKE  SCRIPPS 

LEONARD  WELLS  VOLK 

HENRY  CLAY  WHITNEY 


On  the  preliminary  ballot  twen- 
ty-seven eligible  persons  received 
one  or  more  votes  and  on  the  final 
ballot  the  number  of  votes  re- 
ceived by  each  one  of  the  twenty- 
seven  nominees  is  here  tabulated. 

The  next  balloting  for  the  Rec- 
ognition Roster  will  occur  in  1945 
and  at  five  year  intervals  follow- 
ing that  date.  The  names  will  be 
inscribed  on  an  attractive  plaque 
which  will  occupy  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  Foundation  Library. 

At  intervals  during  the  next 
few  months  biographical  sketches 
of  these  men  will  appear  in  Lin- 
coln Lore  and  some  emphasis 
placed  on  the  work  they  have  con- 
tributed in  the  field  of  Lincoln- 
iana. 


The  results  of  balloting  by  the  Lincoln  Foundation  Advisory  Group  show  the  fol- 
lowing totals  with  ten  votes  necessary  for  election. 


AUTHORS 
Arnold,  Isaac  Newton,  1815-1884 — 6 
Brooks,  Noah,  1830-1903—5 
Browne,  Francis  Fisher,  1843-1913 — 2 
Hay,  John,  1838-1905—17 
Herndon,  William  Henry,  1818-1891—16 
Holland,  Josiah  Gilbert,  1819-1891—6 
Lamon,  Ward  Hill,  1825-1893—7 
McClure,  Alexander  Kelly,  1838-1909—1 
Nicolay,  John  George,  1832-1901—18 
Raymond,  Henry  Jarvis,  1820-1869 — 3 
Schurz,  Carl,  1829-1906—5 
Scripps,  John  Locke,  1818-1866 — 10 
Selby,  Paul,  1826-1913—1 
Thayer,  William  Makepeace,  1820-1898 — 3 
Whitman,  Walt,  1819-1892—2 
Whitney,  Henry  Clay,  1831-1906—10 


COLLECTORS 
Lambert,  William  Harrison,  1842-1912 — 11 

LECTURER 
Ingersoll,  Robert,  1835-1899 — 8 

PORTRAIT  ARTISTS 
Brady,  Matthew  B.,  1823-1896—17 
Carpenter,  Francis  Bucknell,  1830-1900 — 10 
Gardner,  Alexander,  1821-1882 — 7 
Healy,  George  P.  A.,  1813-1894—4 
Marshall,  William  Edgar,  1827-19,06 — 2 

SCULPTORS 
Mead,  Larkin  Goldsmith,  1835-1910—1 
Rogers,  John,  1829-1904—2 
St.  Gaudens,  Augustus,  1848-1907—11 
Volk,  Leonard  Wells,  1823-1895—17 
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There  has  been  throughout  the  years,  since  the  earliest 
Lincoln  book  came  from  the  press,  a  continually  changing 
viewpoint  from  which  various  schools  of  authors  have  ob- 
served the  life  and  works  of  the  sixteenth  President  of  the 
United  States.  While  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  clearly 
defined  line  of  demarkation,  which  will  identify  even  a 
few  of  the  authors  of  Lincoln  books  as  belonging  to  certain 
groups,  we  are  able  to  show  an  evolutionary  process  in  an 
attempt  to  eventually  present  to  civilization  a  sympathetic 
and  just  word  portrait  of  the  most  remarkable  character 
of  the  new  world. 

The  chronological  sequence  of  the  periods,  where  the 
writings  of  certain  groups  predominated,  is  more  easily 
determined  than  the  eligibility  of  the  writers  to  qualify 
for  membership  in  the  selected  divisions.  Of  course,  there 
is  some  overlapping  in  time  and  personnel  in  both  of  these 
attempts  to  seek  out  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  changing  aspects  of  Lincoln  literature. 

Political  figures  in  American  History,  about  whom  very 
much  has  been  published,  have  attracted  literary  groups 
of  about  the  same  type  as  those  who  have  written  about 
Lincoln.  First  there  were  the  Journalists,  who  wrote  the 
political  campaign  biographies,  then  followed  historical 
narratives  by  Associates,  and  after  they  had  passed  from 
the  scene,  Compilers  would  begin  to  gather  reminiscences 
of  those  still  living  who  remembered  the  historical  figure. 
If  the  subject  of  the  biography  achieved  fame,  the  An- 
alysts would  soon  be  trying  to  account  for  his  genius  and 
and  finally  he  would  fall  in  the  hands  of  the  Social  Scien- 
tists, who,  by  the  use  of  documentary  sources,  would  at- 
tempt to  preserve  what  might  be  of  permanent  biograph- 
ical value  to  pass  on  to  other  generations. 

While  there  may  be  other  schools  of  authors  such  as 
eulogists,  writers  of  fiction,  poets,  and  playwrights,  who 
discuss  historical  figures,  the  five  mentioned  usually  fol- 
low one  another  in  the  sequence  already  shown.  With  re- 
spect to  the  time  element  in  the  periods  when  the  biogra- 
phies of  Lincoln  were  written,  the  Journalists  were  in  the 
ascendency  for  the  decade  1860-1869.  The  Associates  were 
the  producers  for  the  next  twenty  years,  from  1870-1890. 
The  Compilers  were  busy  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or 
until  sometime  after  the  Lincoln  centennial  in  1809.  With 
Lincoln's  fame  assured,  the  Analysts  began  contributing 
their  interpretations  of  the  "man  for  the  ages,"  and  now 
the  Analysts  make  room  for  the  students  of  social  science 
or  Social  Scientists. 

Journalists 

Quite  naturally  newspaper  men  or  professional  writers 
comprised  the  first  group  of  Lincoln  authors.  Their  pri- 
mary interest  was  the  preparing  of  such  campaign  biogra- 
phies in  1860  and  1864  which  would  contribute  to  Lin- 
coln's election. 

Possibly  John  Locke  Scripps  should  be  called  the  dean 
of  the  school  of  journalists  who  wrote  about  Abraham 
Lincoln  during  the  sixties.  He  was  the  managing  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune.  Mr.  Lincoln  prepared 
for  Mr.  Scripps  an  autobiography,  written  in  the  third 
person,  which  is  the  basic  study  of  all  Lincoln  biography. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Inde- 
pendent and  Evening  Post,  D.  W.  Bartlett,  should  be  in- 
cluded in  this  group  of  journalists,  along  with  Joseph  H. 
Barrett,  whose  name  is  often  confused  with  Bartlett's. 
Barrett  was  with  the  Cincinnati  Gazette.  Another  Ohio 
newspaper  man,  William  Dean  Howells,  editorial  writer 
of  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  at  Columbus,  made  an  early 
contribution  to  Lincoln  biography. 

Two  other  journalists,  more  prominent  than  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  contributed  biographies  of  Lincoln  in 
1864.  H.  J.  Raymond,  brilliant  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  J.  G.  Holland,  famous  editor  of  the  Springfield 
Republican. 

Associates 

Following  Lincoln's  martyrdom,  several  men  who  had 


been  closely  associated  with  Lincoln,  began  to  gather  in- 
formation anticipating  a  biography  of  the  President. 
There  were  two  different  groups,  one  consisting  of  lawyers 
who  had  been  closely  associated  with  Lincoln  in  his  legal 
practice  of  Illinois,  and  another  group  of  men  who  had 
served  Lincoln  in  some  secretarial  capacity  in  Washing- 
ton. 

William  Herndon,  law  partner  of  Lincoln,  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  President's  Illinois  associates  to  announce 
his  intention  of  writing  a  biography.  He  sold  his  docu- 
ments to  another  law  associate  of  Lincoln,  Ward  H. 
Lamon.  Both  Herndon  and  Lamon  secured  collaborators 
named  Weik  and  Black  respectively,  to  do  the  actual  writ- 
ing of  their  books.  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  a  Chicago  lawyer  ac- 
quainted with  Lincoln,  contributed  a  volume,  and  he  was 
followed  by  Henry  C.  Whitney  who  wrote  about  Lincoln 
on  the  circuit. 

In  the  secretarial  groups,  the  works  of  Nicolay  and  Hay 
are  too  well  known  to  need  much  comment.  W.  O.  Stoddard 
and  Noah  Brooks,  both  serving  Lincoln  in  secretarial 
capacities,  followed  with  interesting  discussions. 
Compilers 

When  authors  who  were  actually  acquainted  with  Lin- 
coln passed  from  the  scene,  their  places  were  taken  by 
Compilers  who  interviewed  those  who  had  known  and  met 
Lincoln,  or  had  preserved  some  information  relating  to 
him.  These  authors  gathered  a  voluminous  source  of  ma- 
terial. Possibly  there  should  be  included  in  these  groups : 
Chittenden  with  his  "Recollections,"  Rice  with  his  "Rem- 
iniscences," Gilmore  with  "Personal  Recollections,"  and 
the  compilations  gathered  by  Oldroyd,  Browne,  McClure, 
Chapman  and  others. 

Analysts 

When  the  generation  that  knew  Lincoln  in  the  flesh 
passed,  there  came  a  school  of  students  who  in  a  large 
measure  has  been  responsible  for  popularizing  the  Lin- 
coln story  and  making  the  Emancipator  live  again  here 
and  everywhere.  The  first  Analyst  who  had  also  compiled 
much  original  material,  was  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  then  came 
Rothschild,  Charnwood,  Barton,  and  Ludwig,  and  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  as  far  as  a  vivid  portrayal  of  the 
President  is  concerned,  Sandburg. 

Social  Scientists 

The  era  of  modern  science  is  slowly,  but  surely,  having 
its  effect  on  our  literature  and  the  scientific  spirit  has 
gripped  the  historians  and  biographers  interested  in  the 
field  of  the  Social  Sciences.  Possibly  the  modern  school 
of  biographers  now  emerging  might  be  called  the  Social 
Scientists.  They  largely  ignore  the  writings  of  the  Jour- 
nalists, and  Associates,  also  the  Compilers  of  folklore  and 
even  the  Analysts.  They  attempt  to  get  back  to  original 
documentary  sources.  Their  primary  interest  is  not  polit- 
ical capital,  personal  tributes,  eulogies,  or  even  character 
sketches,  but  they  are  searching  for  historical  facts.  Their 
attention  is  naturally  directed  to  Lincoln's  own  writings 
and  addresses,  and  documentary  sources  in  the  archives 
of  Mississippi  Valley  State  and  County  Court  Building 
and  the  inexhaustible  collection  of  manuscripts  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Nathaniel  Wright  Stevenson  and  Albert  J.  Beveridge, 
although  reluctant  to  leave  out  entirely  the  inviting  folk- 
lore, were  members  of  the  vanguard  of  author  scientists 
interested  in  the  social  studies.  Possibly  Prof.  James  G. 
Randall  best  represents  the  school  of  a  dozen  or  more 
authors  who  are  writing,  not  merely  for  this  generation, 
but  for  the  generations  to  come. 

Lincoln  literature  has  passed  through  the  stages  of 
colorful  biography,  hero  worship,  eulogies,  narratives  and 
folklore,  character  study,  and  now  that  the  written  pages 
about  him  will  be  presented  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Social  Scientists,  we  may  anticipate  documented  discus- 
sions and  enduring  writings  on  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the 
Statesman  supreme. 
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The  question  most  often  asked  in  the  library  of  the 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  is  this  one,  "What 
is  the  best  book  on  Lincoln?"  A  direct  answer  is  usually 
evaded  by  suggesting:  a  recognized  exhaustive  study,  the 
most  scholarly  discussion,  the  outstanding  compilation 
of  Lincoln's  woidcs,  or  the  earliest  complete  biography.  If 
this  does  not  satisfy  the  inquirer  the  next  best  escape  is  to 
name  a  half-dozen  good  Lincoln  books  which  are  out- 
standing in  their  respective  fields.  If  the  questioner  is 
still  persistent,  however,  one  has  to  admit  that  he  is 
unable  to  name  "the  best  book  on  Lincoln." 

It  appears  as  if  the  first  task  in  attempting  to  provide 
a  fair  and  intelligent  answer  for  the  question,  would  be 
to  ascertain  just  what  the  average  inquirer  has  in  mind 
when  the  question  is  asked.  Invariably  a  book,  one  book, 
not  two  or  several  volumes,  but  a  one-volume  work,  is 
suggested,  so  the  original  query  is  limited  to  the  best  one- 
volume  work.  Next  the  subject  matter  comes  up  for  con- 
sideration and  immediately  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  a 
life  of  Lincoln  is  implied,  that  is  a  complete  life  of  Lin- 
coln, from  cradle  to  grave.  So  the  question  now  qualified, 
stands,  "What  is  the  best  one-volume  biography  of  Lin- 
coln's complete  life?" 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  define  the  relative  signifi- 
cance of  the  word  "best,"  confusion  usually  results  because 
emphasis,  historical  accuracy,  proper  division  of  subject 
matter,  rhetoric,  annotations,  human  interest  slant,  etc. 
weigh  more  heavily  with  some  individuals  than  with 
others.  Evidently  the  word  "best,"  in  the  mind  of  the 
average  questioner,  carries  with  it,  more  or  less,  all  of 
these  qualifications.  However,  brushing  aside  any  evasive 
classification,  any  student  who  has  given  much  time  to 
the  study  of  Lincoln's  life  is  expected  by  his  friends  to  be 
able  to  answer  the  question  about  the  "best"  book  without 
hesitation. 

With  the  question  now  limited  to  the  best  one-volume 
biography  of  Lincoln,  the  next  task  is  to  find  an  impartial 
judge  who  can  speak  with  authority  on  this  question.  W. 
E.  Barton,  one  of  the  better  known  Lincoln  students,  who 
did  considerable  work  on  Lincoln  bibliography,  in  one  of 
his  books,  published  in  1920,  made  this  statement  about 
the  one-volume  edition  by  John  G.  Nicolay,  "This  is  the 
most  important  and  valuable  single  volume  life  of  Lin- 
coln in  print,"  but  there  have  been  many  Lincoln  books 
published  since  1920,  and  one  earlier  biography,  which 
originally  was  published  in  three  volumes,  is  now  avail- 
able in  one. 

The  director  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
decided  to  place  this  question  before  the  members  of  the 
Foundation  Advisory  Group,  comprising  nineteen  of  the 
leading  Lincoln  students  in  America.  Thirteen  of  the  nine- 
teen returned  ballots  naming  first,  second,  and  third 
choices.  This  is  the  r-esult  of  the  balloting: 

Result  of  Ballot  for  Best  Book 

Herndon  and  Weik — Herndon's  Life  of  Lincoln  4  votes 

4  votes 
2  votes 


Stephenson,  Nathaniel — Lincoln 

Arnold,  Isaac  N. — Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

Nicolay,  John  G. — A  Short  Life  of  Abraham 

Lincoln 
Rothschild,  Alonzo — Lincoln,  Master  of  Men 


2  votes 
1  vote 


For  second  choice,  Lord  Charnwood's  Abraham  Lincoln, 
received  5  votes,  the  largest  number  of  any  book.  Inasmuch 
as  all  of  the  ballots  did  not  contain  three  selections,  any 
further  analysis  of  the  votes  would  be  of  no  advantage, 
although  it  would  be  of  interest  to  list  the  books  not  al- 
ready noted  which  did  not  receive  mention:  Binns,  Henry 
Bryan — The  Life  of  Abraliam  Lincoln;  Holland,  Josiah 
G. — The  Life  of  Abraliam  Lincoln. 


It  might  be  of  interest  to  submit  in  this  issue  of  Lincoln 
Lore  a  list  of  fifty  of  the  best  known  complete  biographies 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  exclusive  of  juvenile  publications. 

Fifty  Lincoln  Biographies 

Arnold,  Isaac  N. ;  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

Bacon,  G.  W.;  The  Life  and  Administration  of  Abraliam 

Lincoln 
Baldwin,  James;  Abraham  Lincoln,  A  True  Life 
Barrett,  Joseph;  Life  of  Abraliam  Lincoln 
Barton,  William;  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (4  vols,  in  1) 
Binns,  Henry  Bryan;  The  Life  of  Abraliam  Lincoln 
Bissett,  Clark  P.;  Abraliam  Lincoln,  A  Universal  Man 
Brockett,  L.  P.;  The  Life  and  Times  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
Brooks,  Noah ;  His  Youth  and  Early  Manhood  with  a  Brief 

Account  of  His  Later  Life 
Browne,  Francis  F.;  The  Everyday  Life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln 
Carnegie,  Dale;  Lincoln  the  Unknown 
Clark,  L.  Pierce;  A  Psycho-Biography 
Charnwood,  Lord;  Abraham  Lincoln 
Coffin,  Charles  Carleton;  Abraham  Lincoln 
Crosby,  Frank;  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
Curtis,  William  Eleroy;  The  True  Abraham  Lincoln 
Elias,  Edith  L. ;  Abraham  Lincoln 

French,  Charles  Wallace;  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Liberator 
Gordy,  Wilbur  F. ;  Abraham  Lincoln 
Hannaford,  Mi-s.  P.  A.;  Abraham  Lincoln,  His  Life  and 

Public  Services 
Hapgood,  Norman;  The  Man  of  the  People 
Hart,  Col.  F.  W.;  Abraham  Lincoln,  The  Great  Commoner, 

The  Sublime  Emancipator 
Herndon  &  Weik;  Herndon' s  Life  of  Lincoln  (3  vols,  in  1) 
Holland,  J.  G. ;  The  Life  of  A  brafiam  Lincoln 
Ketcham,  Henry;  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
Leland,  Charles  G.;  Abraham  Lincoln 
Lilly,  William  E.;  Set  My  People  Free,  A  Negro's  Life  of 

Lincoln 
Lockridge,  Ross  F.;  Abraham  Lincoln 
Ludwig,  Emil;  Lincoln 

Maltby,  Charles;  The  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln 
Masters,  Edgar  L.;  Lincoln  the  Man 
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LINCOLN'S  APPARITION  AND  DREAMS 


The  New  York  Mail  published  in  1887  a  feature  article 
on  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Ward  H.  Lamon  with  the  sub- 
title "Strange  Presentiments — Curious  Dreams."  The 
introduction  encouraged  one  to  anticipate  a  compilation 
of  "the  dreams  of  his  (Lincoln's)  childhood,  of  his  youth- 
ful days,  and  of  his  maturer  years." 

Before  the  author  reached  the  beginning  of  his  argu- 
ment he  qualified  his  scope  of  interest  by  stating  "it  is 
my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  confine  myself  to  the  strange 
dreams  and  presentiments  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  while 
occupying  the  White  House."  While  this  greatly  reduced 
his  field  of  observation,  yet  still  one  had  a  keen  interest 
in  what  Mr.  Lamon  would  present,  especially  so,  because 
he  stated  he  would  relate  Lincoln's  presentiments  and 
dreams  as  "I  heard  them  from  his  own  lips." 

The  only  apparition  mentioned,  the  old  Janus  story, 
did  not  take  place  during  the  White  House  days,  but  back 
in  the  Lincoln  Home  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1860.  The  only  dreams  related  were  the  "Victory" 
and  the  "Funeral"  dreams,  likewise  known  to  most  stu- 
dents of  Lincolniana. 

The  fact  that  the  apparition  and  the  two  dreams,  con- 
stituted all  that  Lamon  had  to  offer  in  this  3,000  word 
essay  which  started  out  with  so  much  promise,  makes  a 
person  wonder  if  the  whole  realm  of  superstition  and 
mystery  which  is  supposed  to  have  so  greatly  influenced 
Lincoln  is  not  very  much  of  a  hoax  itself.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  White  House  the  same  "Victory"  dream  may  have 
been  experienced  on  many  occasions  before  major  mili- 
tary enterprises,  but  to  classify  Lincoln  as  a  perpetual 
dreamer  who  was  guided  or  greatly  influenced  by  optical 
illusions  or  by  subconscious  visions  is  far  from  factual. 

THE  JANUS  APPARITION 

Noah  Brooks  who  did  some  secretarial  work  for  Lincoln 
contributed  an  article  to  Harper's  Magazine  for  July, 
1865,  which  gives  one  of  the  earlier  versions  of  the 
Springfield  apparition.  Brooks  states  that  he  is  using 
as  far  as  possible  "Lincoln's  own  words,"  although  they 
differ  considerably  from  Lamon's  version.  This  is  the 
Brooks  account: 

"It  was  just  after  my  election  in  1860,  when  the  news 
had  been  coming  in  thick  and  fast  all  day,  and  there  had 
been  a  great  'Hurrah,  boys!'  so  that  I  was  well  tired  out, 
and  went  home  to  rest,  throwing  myself  down  on  a  lounge 
in  my  chamber.  Opposite  where  I  lay  was  a  bureau,  with 
a  swinging-glass  upon  it" — (and  here  he  got  up  and 
placed  furniture  to  illustrate  the  position) — "and,  looking 
in  that  glass,  I  saw  myself  reflected,  nearly  at  full  length; 
but  my  face,  I  noticed,  had  two  separate  and  distinct 
images,  the  tip  of  the  nose  of  one  being  about  three 
inches  from  the  other.  I  was  a  little  bothered,  perhaps 
startled  and  got  up  and  looked  in  the  glass,  but  the  il- 
lusion vanished.  On  lying  down  again  I  saw  it  a  second 
time — plainer  if  possible,  than  before;  and  then  I  no- 
ticed that  one  of  the  faces  was  a  little  paler  say  five 
shades,  than  the  other.  I  got  up  and  the  thing  melted 
away  and  I  went  off  and,  in  the  excitement  of  the  hour, 
forgot  all  about  it — nearly,  but  not  quite,  for  the  thing 
would  once  in  a  while  come  up,  and  give  me  a  little  pang, 
as  though  something  uncomfortable  had  happened." 

Lincoln  is  supposed  to  have  made  this  comment  on  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  reaction  to  this  dream:  "I  was  to  be  elected  to 
a  second  term  of  office  and  that  the  paleness  of  one  of 
the  faces  was  an  omen  that  I  should  not  see  life  through 
that  term." 


VICTORY  DREAM 

This  most  familiar  of  the  Lincoln  dreams  may  be  called 
the  Victory  Dream,  but  apparently  he  had  the  same  dream 
when  the  results  were  not  so  favorable.  Possibly  the 
most  accurate  account  of  the  dream  is  found  in  the 
Diary  of  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who 
states  he  wrote  it  down  three  days  after  it  had  been 
related.  It  was  mentioned  at  a  cabinet  meeting  the  day 
of  Lincoln's  assassination  and  Welles  asked  the  Presi- 
dent what  the  remarkable  dream  could  be: 

"He  said  it  related  to  your  (my)  element,  the  water; 
that  he  seemed  to  be  in  some  singular,  indescribable  ves- 
sel, and  that  he  was  moving  with  great  rapidity  towards 
an  indefinite  shore;  that  he  had  this  dream  preceding 
Sumter,  Bull  Run,  Antietam,  Gettysburg,  Stone  River, 
Vicksburg,  Wilmington,  etc.  General  Grant  said  Stone 
River  was  certainly  no  victory,  and  he  knew  of  no  great 
results  which  followed  from  it.  The  President  said  how- 
ever that  might  be,  his  dream  preceded  that  fight. 

"I  had,"  the  President  remarked,  "this  strange  dream 
again  last  night,  and  we  shall,  judging  from  the  past, 
have  great  news  very  soon.  I  think  it  must  be  from 
Sherman.  My  thoughts  are  in  that  direction,  as  are 
most  of  yours." 

Lamon's  version  of  the  dream  which  Lincoln  always 
saw  before  a  victory  was  quite  different  but  apparently 
the  same  victory  dream.  He  claims  Lincoln  saw: 

"A  ship  sailing  away  rapidly,  badly  damaged,  and  our 
victorious  vessels  in  close  pursuit.  He  also  saw  the  close 
of  a  battle  on  land,  the  enemy  routed  and  our  forces  in 
possession  of  the  vantage  ground  of  incalculable  impor- 
tance." Lamon  claims  Lincoln  had  this  dream  before  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  Gettysburg  and  other  signal  en- 
gagements. 

FUNERAL  DREAM 
The  dream  told  by  Lamon  in  which  Lincoln  visualizes 
his    own   funeral    is    also   well-known    and   the    Lamon 
reminiscence  of  it  is  used  here: 

"I  soon  began  to  dream.  There  seemed  to  be  a  death- 
like stillness  about  me.  Then  I  heard  subdued  sobs,  as  if 
a  number  of  people  were  weeping.  I  thought  I  left  my 
bed  and  wandered  downstairs.  There  the  silence  was 
broken  by  the  same  pitiful  sobbing,  but  the  mourners 
were  invisible.  I  went  from  room  to  room.  No  living  per- 
son was  in  sight,  but  the  same  mournful  sounds  of  dis- 
tress met  me  as  I  passed  along.  It  was  light  in  all  the 
rooms;  every  object  was  familiar  to  me;  but  where  were 
all  the  people  who  were  grieving  as  if  their  hearts  would 
break?  I  was  puzzled  and  alarmed.  What  could  be  the 
meaning  of  all  this?  Determined  to  find  the  cause  of  a 
state  of  things  so  mysterious  and  so  shocking  I  kept  on 
until  I  arrived  at  the  'East  Room'  which  I  entered.  There 
I  met  with  a  sickening  surprise.  Before  me  was  a 
catafalque  on  which  rested  a  corpse  wrapped  in  funeral 
vestments.  Around  it  were  stationed  soldiers  who  were 
acting  as  guards,  and  there  was  a  throng  of  people,  some 
gazing  mournfully  upon  the  corpse,  whose  face  was 
covered;  others  weeping  pitifully.  'Who  is  dead  in  the 
White  House?'  I  demanded  of  one  of  the  soldiers. 
'The  President,'  was  the  answer.  'He  was  killed  by  an  as- 
sassin.' Then  came  a  loud  burst  of  grief  from  the  crowd 
which  awoke  me  from  my  dream.  I  slept  no  more  that 
night;  and  although  it  was  only  a  dream,  I  have  been 
strangely  annoyed  by  it  ever  since." 

Lincoln  mentioned  a  dream  about  a  pistol  in  posses- 
sion of  "Tad,"  and  Herndon  claims  that  Mrs.  Lincoln 
recalled  that  one  time  the  President  dreamed  that  the 
White  House  was  on  fire.  Aside  from  these  two,  and 
the  three  others  presented  above  one  would  be  at  a  loss 
to  find  recorded  many  more  presentiments  or  dreams 
recalled  by  the  President. 
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BAKERS  SPIRIT  MESSAGE  TO  LINCOLN 
J.  B.  Conkling  —  Medium 


One  of  the  strangest  letters  Abraham  Lincoln  ever 
received  was  signed  E.  (Edward  Dickinson)  Baker. 
Today  this  original  document  is  an  item  (Reel  30  No. 
13578)  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Papers  of  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

The  amazing  aspect  of  this  letter  is  that  it  is  dated 
December  28,  1861,  yet  Colonel  Edward  D.  Baker  was 
killed  at  the  Battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  on  October  21,  1861. 
The  letter  of  five  pages  is  a  mirror-written  (can  be 
read  when  held  before  a  mirror)  spirit  message  with  a 
sixth  page  containing  the  entire  message  "translated" 
for  easy  reading.  Because  of  Lincoln's  close  friendship 
with  Baker  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  mysterious  letter 
was  permanently  preserved  by  the  sixteenth  president. 
The  message  is  as  follows: 

"Dec.   28,   1861 

"My  friend  will  you  please  have  this  conveyed  to  his 
Excellency  the  president. 

"My  esteemed   and  best  earthly  friend. 

"You  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  receive  this  from 
me,  but,  I  like  millions  of  other  disembodied  spirits  feel 
a  desire  to  convey  expressions  of  gratitude  and  hope  to 
earthly  friends.  I  am  not  dead.  I  still  live,  a  conscious 
individual,  with  hope,  asperiations  (sic)  and  interest  for 
the  Union  still  alive. 

"I  experienced  a  happy  reality — a  glorious  change, 
by  the  process  termed  'death.' 

"I  would  communicate  with  you  personally,  if  not  now, 
after  the  close  of  your  official  term. 

"I  will  be  with  you  in  spirit,  and  with  many  others 
impress  and  strengthen  you.  Man  lives  on  Earth,  to  live 
elsewhere,  and  that  elsewhere  is  ever  present.  Heaven 
and  Hell  are  conditions,   not  localities. 

E.  Baker" 

The  medium  who  transcribed  this  letter  was  J.  B. 
Conkling  (sometimes  spelled  Conklin)  and  the  cata- 
loguer of  the  Lincoln  papers  attributes,  and  rightfully 
so,  this  document  to  Conkling  and  not  Baker.  Very 
little  is  known  about  Conkling  except  that  he  was  a 
writing  medium  whose  New  York  City  address  was  599 
Broadway. 

Conkling  may  have  written  the  E.  Baker  letter  in  an 
effort  to  arrange  an  appointment  with  President  Lin- 
coln. A  wealthy  spiritualist  named  Colonel  S.  P.  Kase 
who  headed  a  great  many  industrial  enterprises  in 
Pennsylvania  provides  some  additional  information  on 
Conkling  in  his  rare  publication  "The  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  How  and  By  Whom,  It  Was  Given  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  1861."  The  only  original  copy  of  this 
thirty-one  page  pamphlet  is  to  be  found  in  the  Brown 
University  Library. 

Colonel  Kase  is  said  to  have  visited  Washington,  D.  C. 
in  the  early  months  of  1862,  and  he  recorded  the  follow- 
ing information: 

"I  arrived  about  four  o'clock  P.M.,  and  after  getting 
fairly  settled  at  the  hotel  I  concluded  to  take  a 
stroll    to   the    Capitol    grounds.    Here    I   must   digress    a 
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COLONEL  EDWARD  D.  BAKER 
Baker  was  an  Englishman  who  settled  with  his  family  in  Belleville. 
Illinois.  He  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  as  a  private  and  moved 
to  Springfield,  Illinois  in  18:15  to  practice  law.  He  fought  in  the 
Mexican  War,  became  a  brigadier-general  and  distinguished  himself 
at  Cerro  Gordo.  He  moved  to  California  in  1852  and  in  18fi0  served 
as  U.  S.  Senator  from  Oregon.  He  was  a  close  personal  and  political 
supporter  of  President  Lincoln.  The  Lincolns  named  their  second 
son  Edward  Baker  (March  10,  184K  —  February  1,  1850)  in  honor  of 
this  close  friend.  On  March  4.  1861  Edward  Baker  accompanied 
President  Buchanan,  President-elect  Lincoln  and  Senator  James  A. 
Pearce  in  the  carriage  that  proceeded  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to 
take  part  in  the  inauguration  ceremonies.  Lincoln  considered  Baker's 
death   as   a    real    personal    loss. 

little.  I  had  boarded  at  Mrs.  Pearce's,  in  1850,  for 
about  three  months;  the  house  was  situated  near  the 
lower  gate  leading  into  the  Capitol  grounds,  on  Penn- 
sylvania avenue.  As  I  passed  the  house  I  saw  the  name 
of  J.  B.  Conkling  above  the  door.  I  knew  him  two  years 
previously,  in  New  York,  as  a  writing  medium. 

"Just  as  the  name  attracted  my  attention  I  was 
startled  to  hear  a  voice  at  my  right  side  say: 

"  'Go  see  him;  he  is  in  the  same  room  you  used  to 
occupy.' 


LINCOLN     LORE 


"I  looked  to  see  who  spoke,  as  there  was  no  human 
being  within  a  hundred  yards  of  me.  The  question 
passed  rapidly  through  my  mind — 'Who  knows  that  I 
ever  occupied  a  room  in  this  house?'  Eleven  years  had 
passed  since  that  time.  An  indescribable  feeling  came 
over  me;  I  seemed  paralyzed  or  riveted  to  the  spot; 
there  was  a  barrier,  unseen,  that  prevented  me  from 
moving  a  step  forward  or  from  the  house.  It  was  only 
the  work  of  a  moment;  I  concluded  to  enter  the  house, 
and  upon  ascending  the  stairway  to  the  third  story, 
passed  into  the  room  which  had  been  occupied  by  me  in 
1850,  and  here  Mr.  Conkling  sat,  just  having  finished 
a  letter  to  President  Lincoln  and  was  enclosing  the  en- 
velope as  I  entered. 

"  'Here,  Mr.  Kase,'  said  Mr.  Conkling,  'I  want  you 
to  take  this  letter  to  the  President;  you  can  see  him, 
but  I  can't.' 

"  '0,  sir,'  I  replied,  'I  cannot  take  your  letter;  send 
it  by  mail.  I  have  just  arrived  in  this  city  and  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  President;  besides  this,  I  am  here 
on  important  business  and  must  be  formally  introduced 
to  him;  therefore,  I  can  not  take  your  letter.' 

"Mr.  Conkling  said:  'You  must  take  this  letter;  you 
are  here  for  this  purpose;  if  you  do  not  take  it  he  will 
never  see  it.' 

"At  this  moment  a  voice  again  saluted  me,  the  same 
as  I  had  heard  on  the  street: 

"  'Go,  see  what  will  come  of  this.' 

"This  voice  seemed  just  behind  me.  I  was  startled, 
dumfounded;  I  stood  fixed  to  the  spot.  Finally,  I  said 
yes. 

"'Give   me  the  letter.   Will   you   go   along?' 

"  'Yes;  but  I  can't  see  him.  You  can,'  was  the  me- 
dium's reply. 

"  'Well,  here's  an  omnibus  just  turning;  we'll  get  in 
that.' 

"The  sun  was  just  then  setting  behind  the  distant 
hills.  We  arrived  at  the  Presidential  Mansion  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening.  I  rang  the  bell;  a  servant  appeared. 

"Q.  'Is  the  President  in?' 

"A.  'Yes,'  was  the  reply,  'he  is  at  tea.' 

"Q.  'Can  I   see  him?' 

"A.  'What  is  the  name?' 

"I  gave  him  my  name.  He  soon  returned,  saying:  'The 
President  will  see  you  after  tea.  Step  up  into  the 
gentlemen's  parlor.' 

"Conkling  and  myself  seated  ourselves  in  the  parlor 
to  which  the  servant  had  directed  us.  Soon  thereafter 
the  servant  appeared  at  the  door,  beckoning  me  for- 
ward, and  opened  a  door  leading  to  the  President's 
room. 

"The  President  was  approaching  the  door  as  I  en- 
tered. He  stopped,  somewhat  disappointed,  and  stepped 
back  one  or  two  steps  as  I  approached,  I  saying  to  him: 
'My  name  is  S.  P.  Kase,  of  Danville,  Pennsylvania.' 

"The  President  expected  to  meet  S.  P.  Chase,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  His  response  was:  '0,  you 
are  from  Pennsylvania?'  showing  me  to  a  chair  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  a  long  table.  He  took  a  seat  di- 
rectly opposite,  and  for  some  time  drew  me  out  respect- 
ing Pennsylvania. 

"I  told  him  that  I  lived  in  the  town  where  the  first 
anthracite  pig-iron  was  manufactured,  and  where  the 
first  T-rail  was  made  in  the  United  States.  And  for  a 
full  half-hour  various  questions  pertaining  to  the  war 
and  the  prosperity  of  Pennsylvania  were  discussed,  when 
I  handed  him  the  Conkling  letter. 

"He  broke  it  open  and  read  it,  seemed  a  little  sur- 
prised, saying: 

'What  does  this  mean?' 

"My  reply  was,  'I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  means  what  it  says.' 

"  'You  do  not  know,'  responded  the  President,  'what 
this  letter  is,  and  yet  you  think  it  means  what  it  says?' 

"  'Yes,  sir;  I  think  so,'  I  replied. 

"  'Well,  said  the  President,  'I  will  read  it  for  you.' 

"Here  is  the  letter: 

"  'I   have  been   sent  from   the  city   of   New   York  by 


spiritual  influence  pertaining  to  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tion. I  can't  return  until  I  see  you.  Appoint  the  time. 
Yours,  etc. 

Signed.  'J.  B.  Conkling.' 

After  reading  Conkling's  letter  Lincoln  asked  Kase, 
who  was  an  ardent  spiritualist,  "What  do  you  know 
about  spiritualism?"  Kase  replied,  "I  know  very  little, 
but  what  I  know  you  are  welcome  to."  Kase  then  gave 
Lincoln  a  long  discourse  on  the  phenomena  of  spiritual- 
ism. After  a  lengthy  discussion  during  which  period 
"Lincoln  seemed  very  much  interested"  the  president 
said,  "Tell  Mr.  Conkling  that  I  will  see  him  on  Sunday, 
between  9  and  10  a.m."  Kase's  reaction  was  "0,  no, 
write  him  a  letter."  Lincoln  replied,  "0,  Yes,  I  will 
write  him  a  letter."  Kase,  thereupon  shook  hands  with 
Lincoln  and  called  for  Conkling  in  the  gentlemen's 
parlor  and  they  then  went  to  their  respective  lodgings. 

The  question  arises — Did  Kase  present  to  Lincoln 
the  E.  Baker  letter  at  this  meeting?  Up  to  this  date 
Lincoln  had  not  had  many  contacts  with  spiritualism, 
although  in  February,  1861,  according  to  the  medium 
Nettie  Colburn  Maynard,  the  president-elect  was  warned 
by  Charles  Redmond,  a  medium,  "of  the  danger  (Balti- 
more plot)  that  faced  him  before  he  made  that  famous 
trip  between  Philadelphia  and  Washington." 

Lincoln  could  have  known  little  about  spiritualism 
prior  to  1848,  the  year  the  cult  was  founded.  It  was  the 
Fox  sisters  (Leah,  Kate  &  Margaretta)  residing  near 
Rochester,  New  York,  who  astounded  their  neighbors 
with  "spirit-rappings"  and  brought  about  the  movement 
known  as  modern  spiritualism.  The  sisters  became  fa- 
mous and  seances  were  held  throughout  New  England 
and  the  eastern  states.  Finally  the  Fox  girls  became 
alarmed  over  the  movement  they  had  started.  Confessing 
the  spirit  rappings  to  be  a  hoax,  their  revelation  was  not 
sufficient  to  check  those  people  who  were  eager  to  com- 
municate with  disembodied  spirits. 

During  Lincoln's  presidency  spiritualism  became  a 
national  craze  or  fad.  The  press  carried  many  stories 
about  "visitations"  and  spiritualistic  seances.  The  me- 
diums held  forth  in  public  parlors  and  on  common  car- 
riers. People  came  out  by  the  hundreds  to  witness  the 
mysterious  knocks,  spirit  rappings  and  to  make  verbal 
queries  about  the  departed. 

According  to  Jay  Monaghan,  one  time  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  June, 
1948,  pages  171-173,  "The  cult  was  noticeably  strong  in 
centers  which  supported  Fremont  and  Lincoln  in  1856 
and   1860.   In  fact  it  was  part  of  the  radical  transcen- 
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Photograph    made    front    micro-film    of   original    document 

in    the    Library   of    Congress 

J.   B.   Conklinff's  mirror-written    spirit  messaKe  translated   as   follows: 

'My    friend   will   you   please   have  this   conveyed   to   his   excellency   the 

President" 
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Photograph    made    from    micro-film    of    original    document 

in  the  Library  of  Congress 
The  sixth  pace  of  J.  B.  Conkling's  spirit  message  translated  for  easy 
reading.     (See  printed  contents  of  the  message  in   article.) 

dentalism  of  the  period  and  it  went  hand  in  hand  with 
the  crusade  for  temperance  and  against  slavery."  For 
some  unexplainable  reason  spiritualism  was  not  a  fad 
in  the  southern  states. 

The  editor  of  the  Spiritual  Scientist  is  quoted  in  a 
book  entitled  "Nineteenth  Century  Miracles"  by  Emma 
Hardinge  Britten,  1883,  page  485,  to  the  effect  that  "For 
four  succeeding  Sundays  Mr.  Conkling  was  a  guest  at  the 
presidential  mansion.  Mr.  Conkling  has  himself  alleged 
to  the  author,  that  the  Spirits  not  only  urged  the  subject 
of  the  emancipation  proclamation,  but  that  they,  in  the 
name  of  the  Independence  Fathers,  spelled  out,  letter  by 
letter,  the  preliminary  draft  of  that  famous  document. 
The  result  of  these  interviews  was  the  president's  propo- 
sition to  his  Cabinet  to  issue  such  a  proclamation,  and  the 
final  success  of  the  stupendous  work,  is  recorded  in  the 
national  archives  of  the  country.  The  influence  exerted  by 
the  celebrated  test  medium  Conkling,  was  not  the  only 
one  brought  to  bear  upon  the  good  president  ..."  Of 
course,  only  a  spiritualist  could  believe  that  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  can  be  attributed  to  spirit  interces- 
sion. 

The  date  of  the  E.  Baker  letter  is  December  28,  1861. 
Was  this  the  Saturday  that  Kase  and  Conkling  are  be- 
lieved to  have  visited  the  presidential  mansion?  Emma 
Hardinge  Britten,  in  her  book  "Nineteenth  Century 
Miracles"  adds  to  the  confusion  by  stating  "that  Colonel 
S.  P.  Kase,  of  Philadelphia,  being  deeply  interested  in 
railroad  undertakings,  was  compelled  to  visit  the  capital 
in  1862  ..."  However,  the  title  of  the  Kase  pamphlet 
indicates  that  the  spirit  manifestation,  that  lead  to 
the  writing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  occurred 
in  the  year  1861.  One  writer,  Earl  S.  Haines,  in  "A 
Research  Report"  that  is  unpublished,  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  first  meeting  between  Lincoln  and  Conkling 
took  place  on  Sunday,  December  29,  1861  to  be  followed 
by  three  succeeding  Sundays,  thereafter. 

Was  Abraham  Lincoln  a  spiritualist?  The  spiritualists 
say  "Yes"  and  the  historians  say  "No."  A  great  deal  of 
spiritualistic  literature  has  been  published,  of  which 
the  Foundation  has  an  abundance,  concerning  Lincoln's 
interest  in  the  cult.  Certainly  there  is  ample  evidence 
that    Mr.    Lincoln    attended    at   least   four    seances,    and 


perhaps  had  several  conferences  with  mediums  in  his 
office. 

To  be  sure,  Mrs.  Lincoln  took  spiritualism  much  more 
seriously  than  her  husband.  She  attended  many  seances 
in  the  White  House  and  elsewhere.  It  has  been  generally 
agreed  that  after  the  death  of  Willie  Lincoln  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1862,  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  believed  in  the  com- 
munication with  the  invisible  and  she  thought  she  could 
distinguish  the  apparition  of  the  dead.  However,  in  later 
life  Mrs.  Lincoln  wrote:  "Time  .  .  .  has  at  length  taught 
&  convinced  me,  that  the  loved  &  idolized  being,  comes 
no  more."  In  1864  she  wrote:  "I  am  not  either  a  spirit- 
ualist but  I  sincerely  believe  our  loved  ones,  who  have 
only  'gone  before'  are  permitted  to  watch  over  those 
who  were  dearer  to  them  than  life." 

When  one  tries  to  relate  these  spiritualistic  events 
chronologically,  with  which  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
were  involved,  or  to  give  some  historical  significance  to 
the  seances  which  they  attended,  the  topic  seems  to 
become  as  illusive  as  the  rappings  of  a  medium. 

One  thing  that  we  can  be  sure  about,  however,  is  that 
Lincoln  preserved  'the  spirit  message  from  his  old  friend 
E.  Baker. 


"Lord  Colchester"  —  Spirit  Medium 

Following  the  death  of  Willie  Lincoln  on  February  20, 
1862,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  distraught  with  grief,  turned  to 
spiritualism  with  the  hope  that  she  might  contact  Willie's 
spirit.  It  was  a  Negro  seamstress,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Keck- 
ley,  employed  in  the  White  House,  who  induced  Mrs. 
Lincoln  to  attempt  to  reach  her  dead  son  through  the 
mediumship  of  Colchester. 

Colchester  claimed  to  be  the  illegitimate  son  of  an 
English  duke  and  according  to  numerous  observers  he 
often  mystified  his  audience  with  his  so-called  manifesta- 
tions. Most  spiritualist  mediums  worked  in  the  dark  but 
Colchester  could  perform  his  spirit  rapping  in  broad 
daylight. 

In  the  summer  of  1862  he  induced  Mrs.  Lincoln  to 
receive  him  at  the  Soldier's  Home  which  was  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  Lincolns.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  at  first 
impressed  with  these  so-called  manifestations  which 
produced  messages  from  her  dead  son  by  means  of 
"scratches  on  the  wainscoting  and  taps  on  the  wall  and 
furniture." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  told  Noah  Brooks  about  Colchester  and 
invited  him  to  attend  a  White  House  seance.  He  declined. 
Instead,  Brooks,  accompanied  by  an  unbelieving  friend, 
paid  a  $1.00  admission  fee  and  attended  "a  Colchester 
sitting."  Brooks  considered  Colchester  a  fraud  and  in- 
tendeH  to  exnose  h;m.  A  group,  holding  hands,  sat  around 
a  table,  with  the  lights  turned  out.  (Colchester  could 
do  so  2nuch  more  in  the  dark).  Suddenly  there  was  a 
thumping  of  a  drum  and  a  twanging  of  a  banjo,  accom- 
panied by  the  ringing  of  bells.  Brooks  surmised  that 
Colchester  somehow  had  freed  his  hands  from  those  who 
sat  beside  him  and  was  making  the  strange  sounds. 
Brooks'  hands  were  held  by  unbelievers  who  allowed 
him  to  break  the  circle  and  lunge  in  the  direction  of  the 
sounds,  all  the  while  shouting,  "strike  a  light!"  A  match 
was  lighted  and  there  stood  "the  son  of  the  duke"  with 
the  drum  and  bells  still  held  in  his  hands.  Brooks'  fore- 
head was  covered  with  blood,  having  received  a  blow 
on  the  head  from  the  drum  which  had  been  used  as  a 
weapon  by  Colchester. 

The  seance  was  suddenly  ended  and  Colchester  slipped 
out  of  the  room.  According  to  Brooks,  Colchester  was  "so 
outraged  by  this  insult  that  he  refused  to  reappear."  A 
day  or  two  later  he  is  alleged  to  have  written  Mrs. 
Lincoln  a  letter  requesting  a  War  Department  pass  to 
New  York,  with  a  veiled  threat  that  if  she  refused  he 
would  have  some  unpleasant  things  to  say  to  her. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  immediately  summoned  Brooks  and  they 
made  a  date  with  Colchester  the  next  day  at  a  specified 
hour.  When  he  arrived,  Mrs.  Lincoln  introduced  Brooks 
to  Colchester  and  then  withdrew.  Brooks  thereupon 
snowed  Colchester  the  unhealed  scar  on  his  forehead. 
Colchester  insisted  that  he  had  been  insulted,  and  Brooks 
called  him  a  swindler  and  a  humbug,  and  ordered  him 
to  leave  Washington  or  risk  being  incarcerated   in   the 
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Photograph  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  with  a 

so-called    spirit   photograph 

of  President  Lincoln 


The  following  information  about  this  photograph  is  taken  from  The 
National  Spiritualist,   February,    1945: 

"In  1867,  two  years  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  death  Mrs.  Lincoln  visited 
the  photograph  gallery  of  Mr.  William  Mumler  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

"She  did  not  give  him  her  name  but  went  incog.,  and  sat  for  her 
picture  under  another  name.  When  she  went  to  obtain  her  proof 
the  lady  in  attendance  said  to  her:  'Madam,  a  very  strange  result 
has  come  upon  the  plate  with  your  photo.  President  Lincoln  is 
standing  behind  you.'  She  answered :  'That  is  all  right  I  am  his 
widow.' 

"Many  copies  were  taken  from  the  original  negative  and  sold,  both 
in  Boston  and  the  societies  of  the  students  of  occult  phenomena. 
One  was  copied  on  a  half-tone  plate  in  Paris.  France,  which  was  a 
true  replica  of  the  original  photograph  with  Mrs.  Lincoln.  The 
publisher  of  this  half-tone  enlargement  also  had  a  proof  from  the 
original  plate  and  knows  the  exact  truth  of  obtaining  the  original 
negative,  being  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mumler's  brother, 
after  William  Mumler  had  passed  on  to  the  next  realm  of  life 
through   the   gateway   of   death." 

This  cut  was  made  from  a  photograph  taken  from  Catherine  Coffin 
Phillips'  book,  "Cornelius  Cole  --  California  Pioneer  and  United 
States  Senator.  .  .,"  San  Francisco,  1929,  opposite  page  267.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  sent  this  particular  photograph  to  Olive  Cole,  the  wife  of 
Senator  Cornelius  Cole,  along  with  seme  explanatory  clippings  taken 
from  The  Present  Age  of  March  23,  1872,  and  from  the  Boston  Paili) 
Herald. 

Other  spirit  photographs  of  Lincoln  have  been  published  from  time 
to  time  but  in  many  cases  they  strangely  resemble  those  with  a 
Meserve    classification. 

Old  Capital  Prison.  So  far  as  Brooks  was  concerned, 
Colchester  was  never  heard  of  again. 

Meanwhile,  President  Lincoln  was  very  much  con- 
cerned  over  his  wife's   interest  in   spiritualism,   and   at 


the  same  time  he  was  puzzled  by  Colchester's  daylight 
seances.  In  view  of  this  interest  he  asked  Joseph  Henry, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to 
attempt  to  learn  how  Colchester  produced  the  strange 
cracking  sounds. 

Colchester  was  interviewed  by  Henry,  and  with  an 
attitude  of  insolent  superiority  the  medium  proceeded 
to  confound  the  scientist  completely.  Henry  did  observe, 
however,  that  the  sounds  did  not  come  from  the  room 
but  from  the  person  of  the  medium.  Colchester  ended 
the  interview  laughing. 

Quite  by  accident  Henry  discovered  Colchester's  se- 
cret. While  traveling  on  a  train  he  happened  to  sit  by 
a  young  passenger,  and  in  making  friendly  conversation 
his  traveling  companion  mentioned  that  he  was  a  manu- 
facturer of  telegraph  instruments.  He  even  volunteered 
the  information  that  "I  also  make  them  for  spiritual- 
ists." The  young  man  explained  how  his  device  would 
fit  around  the  bicep,  whereby  the  medium,  by  expanding 
his  muscle  could  produce  sharp  clicks  like  a  telegraph 
key.  Henry's  young  friend  said,  "Have  you  heard  of  that 
Colchester  fellow?  He  uses  my  equipment."  Lincoln 
was  pleased  to  learn  the  secret. 

Laboring  under  the  Brooks'  threat  of  the  Old  Capital 
Prison,  Colchester  apparently  did  leave  Washington  for 
awhile.  However,  there  is  evidence  that  in  January, 
1865,  Colchester  was  residing  in  the  Capital  and  was 
astonishing  many  people  with  his  tests.  Warren  Chase, 
a  member  of  the  Illinois  general  assembly,  made  the 
statement  that  "Colchester  .  .  .  often  received  from 
public  men  ten  and  twenty  dollars  for  the  tests  given 
when  he  asked  nothing.  He  was  a  very  generous  and  a 
remarkable  test  medium  but  he  told  me  he  often  cheated 
the  fools  as  he  could  easily  do  it,  but  never  deceived 
the  honest  and  intelligent  inquirer." 

Editor's  Note:  For  additional  information  on  Lincoln  and  spiritual- 
ism see  Lincoln  Lore  No.  888,  April  15,  1946,  "The  Lincolns  and 
Spiritualism" 


"Yon  Request  My  Autograph  .   .  ." 

Abraham  Lincoln's  mode  of  expression  can  not  be 
excelled  for  briefness  and  simplicity,  yet  at  the  same 
time  he  had  the  knack  of  injecting  into  his  writings  a 
bit  of  his  personality.  His  genius  for  original  expression 
is  to  be  found  in  his  addresses,  letters,  endorsements, 
recommendations,   orders   and   even  bank   checks. 

In  reply  to  an  autograph  collector  Lincoln  would 
usually  write,  "You  request  my  autograph.  Well,  here 
it  is,"  or  "here  'tis."  In  the  Foundation's  collection 
there  is  a  note  addressed  to  Edwin  A.  Palmer,  Jr.,  writ- 
ten at  Springfield,  Illinois  on  June  4,  1860.  Lincoln 
wrote,  "You  request  my  autograph  and  here  it  is." 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  possessed  no  such  literary  flair. 
In  a  letter  dated  March  17,  1860,  the  original  of  which 
is  in  the  Foundation  collection,  he  wrote  J.  Parrish, 
Esq.,  an  autograph  seeker:  "Sir,  Allow  me  to  comply 
with  your  request  for  my  autograph  by  signing  myself, 
Yours  Respectfully,  S.  A.  Douglas." 
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